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Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies: 

Of  his  bones  are  coral  made; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes; 

Nothing  of  him  that  doth  fade 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea-nymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell: 

Ding-dong! 
Hark!  now  I  hear  them,  —  Ding-dong,  bell! 

— W.  Shakespeare 
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TELEGRAM 

War  is  hell.  STOP. 
Hell  is  pain.  STOP. 
Pain  is  life.  STOP. 
Life  is  precious.  STOP. 
Precious  life  is  worth  hell.  STOP. 
It's  a  hell  'uv'  a  war.  STOP. 
STOP. 

Cynthia  L.  Ballentine 


Mike  McCauley 


THE  OLD  HOUSE 


A  SPACE  IN  TIME 

We  never  touched 
But  we  had  our 

special  moments  — 
A  walk  on  the  beach, 

runs,  bicycle  rides,  parties 
trading  pasts  and  sorrows, 

plans  and  dreams 
We  never  touched, 
But  I  felt  comfort 

and  support; 
you  encouraged  me, 

and  believed  in  me 
We  never  touched, 
But  we  filled  a  small  space 

in  time 
With  sharing 

simple,  everyday  things 
until  suddenly  you  meant  more 

than  just  a  friend 
But  we  never  touched. 

Diane  Mandeville 


The  house  I  grew  up  in 

Has  been  sold 

My  mom's  got  a  steady  beau 

My  father 

Wonder  of  wonders 

Has  found  the  spirit 

A  nd  the  house 

I  grew  up  in 

Has  been  sold. 

The  day  it  was  sold 

A 11  the  locks  were  changed 

The  week  it  was  sold 

A  score  of  blond-haired,  brown  backed  roofers 

Ripped  the  shingles  up 

And  replaced  them 

All 

In  a  single  day. 

A  repairman  is  living  there  now. 
I  see  his  camper 
When  I  drive  by 
At  night. 

I  live  just  down  the  street 

Too  close  to  home 

But  home  has  flown 

For 

The  house 

I  grew  up  in 

Has  been 

Sold. 


A.  Moniz 
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Mark  Holden 


ALIENS 

Fare  you  well,  my  friend.   You  did  not  mean 
To  betray  me  when  you  reached 
Across  the  void  and  touched  my  hand. 

You  did  not  promise  you  would  hear 

The  candid  calling  of  my  thoughts, 

As  I  was  sure  that  I  would  hear 

That  of  yours. 

You  made  no  claim  to  clarity. 

You  only  tried  a  little  while 

To  translate  what  I  said  into  your  tongue. 

I  should  have  known. 

The  murk  of  interstellar  distance 

Lay  between  us.  Light  years  passed 

From  transmission  to  reception. 

In  the  end  we  discovered 

That  even  our  genetics 

Stood  athwart  the  way. 

We  could  seem  to  understand 

Each  the  other,  but  our  words 

Never  meant  the  same. 

George  Hoar 


A  white  space 
A  pale  face 

A  dozen  snowf lakes  descending 

A  chill 

A  frozen  pond 

A  n  echoing  bird  in  the  distance 

A  dark  cloud 

Ice  skates  drawing  patterns  on  ice 

A  pine  tree  silhouetted  in  snow  dustings 

A  dullness 
A  quietness 

An  openess 

Let  winter  dance  through  life,  as 
if  it  was  a  mindless  wind 
not  knowing  where  to  go. 


Kate  Mack 


THE  OLD  MAN 

by  Tia  Ierardi 

Supported  by  his  old  wooden  cane,  he  manages  to  help 
himself  up  the  worn,  creaky  staircase  on  the  side  of  his 
house.  He  reaches  the  top  and  faces  a  large  weathered  pine- 
wood  door  with  a  tarnished  handle  —  the  same  door  he  has 
faced  many  times  before.  Behind  the  door  awaits  the  lone- 
liness to  which  he  has  grown  accustomed. 

With  cane  in  hand,  he  jabs  at  the  handle  of  the  old 
door,  and  without  much  difficulty,  the  door  slowly  creaks 
open.    The  old  man  pushes  the  door  aside  and  enters  the 


darkened  room;  the  screen  porch  door  slams  behind  him. 
He  scans  the  room. 

Uneven  rays  penetrate  the  dusty  porch  screen,  reveal- 
ing the  room's  interior:  a  small  wooden  table  with  one  un- 
even leg,  two  chairs,  an  old  rocker  placed  in  the  corner  near 
the  only  window  in  the  house,  a  pot  bellied  stove,  an  old 
ice  box,  a  bureau,  and  his  bed  which  was  carelessly  made 
with  heavy  woolen  blankets.  A  fire  flickers  in  the  old  stove: 
his  only  source  of  heat.  A  piece  of  cardboard  has  been  taped 
to  the  window;  nevertheless,  the  draft  still  gets  in. 

He  stands  in  the  center  of  the  drafty  room,  and  without 
expression,  the  worn  face  peers  into  the  darkness.  Time  has 
crept  upon  the  once  smooth  surface  of  the  skin,  furrowing 
paths  for  experience  and  wisdom,  and  engraving  its  message 
of  inevitable  demise.  His  mouth,  which  had  smiled  at  a 
million  strangers,  has  puckered  in  dry  and  colorless  lines. 
His  eyes,  which  had  once  sparkled  with  sunlight  and  starry 
visions,  are  now  glazed  and  staring  at  dull  walls. 

He  makes  his  way  to  the  stove.  His  hands  shake  as  he 
reaches  for  a  pot  and  a  can  of  soup.  He  stands  at  the  stove 
stirring  his  dinner  as  it  warms.  Sitting  down  at  the  table,  he 
blows  on  the  soup  to  cool  it,  takes  the  spoon,  raises  it  to  his 
lips,  and  sips  it  slowly;  it  makes  him  feel  warm  inside.  As 
he  eats  he  stares  at  the  emptly  chair  across  from  him.  The 
clock  on  the  wall  echoes  its  rhythm  of  time:  time  gone  by, 
times  present,  time  alone. 

The  room  grows  a  little  darker  and  he  feels  a  chill  in 
his  bones.  He  gets  up,  lights  a  candle,  and  puts  on  his  brown 
sweater,  the  one  he  has  worn  for  years.  There  are  pieces  of 
yarn  hanging  from  the  sleeves,  a  hole  has  worn  through  on 
the  elbow,  and  several  buttons  are  missing;  he  carefully  puts 
it  on. 

He  then  turns  on  the  radio  to  break  the  silence  and 
sits  in  the  rocker  listening  to  the  soft,  mellow  music.  He 
looks  out  the  window  at  the  children  playing  in  the  street: 
skipping,  running,  yelling,  laughing.  He  smiles,  then  slowly 
closes  his  eyes  and  drifts  off  for  a  moment.  But  when  he 
opens  his  eyes,  the  children  are  gone.  The  street  lights  have 
come  on;  night  has  come. 

The  old  man  gets  up  off  the  rocker,  leaving  it  to  rock 
back  and  forth.  He  walks  over  to  his  bureau  and  picks  up 
a  black  and  white  picture  of  a  white-haired  woman  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  full  round  cheeks,  and  sparkling  eyes  that  are 
full  of  life.  He  takes  it  back  to  his  rocker  and  sits  down 
grasping  it  between  his  hands.  He  moves  back  and  forth 
slowly,  endlessly  drumming  the  rhythm  of  years  past.  Dark- 
ness embraces  the  chair  as  the  candle  burns  out.  The  light 
from  the  street  lamp  catches  the  tear  as  it  trickles  down  his 
trembling  cheek. 


Leslie  Shane 


Karen  Fitzgerald 


NUTS 
by  Barry  West 


I  had  just  graduated  from  high  school,  and  for  weeks 
all  I  did  was  hang  around  the  house  thinkin'  about  what  I 
could  do  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  That  was  kind  of  a  big 
question  for  me  because  I  really  couldn't  see  myself  doin' 
the  same  thing  that  everyone  else  I  knew  was  doin'  —  I 
mean,  livin'  in  this  stupid  town  for  the  next  sixty  years,  or 
so,  with  a  job  I  really  didn't  want  in  the  first  place.  I  couldn't 
stand  my  hometown.  It's  one  of  those  really  small  towns  in 
Massachusetts  that  nobody  ever  heard  of.  And  I  wish  I 
never  heard  of  it  either.  It's  kind  of  a  sleazy  place  where 
everyone  thinks  that  he's  a  real  hot  shit  or  somethin',  but 
that's  only  because  nobody  knows  what  the  hell  he's  doin'. 
They  just  run  around  tryin'  to  make  everyone  else  think 
they  do.  I  swear,  it's  like  livin'  in  a  big  shoebox  with  the 
cover  glued  on  —  no  one  ever  looks  in  and  no  one  ever 
looks  out,  or  tries  to.  I  figured  that  about  a  million  years 
ago,  or  so,  some  old  guy  must  have  been  walkin'  around 
telling  everyone  else  how  everything  was  suppose  to  be,  and 
they  all  believed  him  for  some  reason  —  probably  cause  it 
was  the  easiest  thing  to  do.  And  everybody's  been  doin' 
just  what  he  told  'em,  like  zombies,  ever  since.  The  only 
difference  now  is  that  all  the  zombies  try  to  pretend  that 
they're  all  doin'  their  own  thing.    It  wouldn't  be  so  bad, 


except  I  get  confused  sometimes  because  it  seems  like  every- 
one is  startin'  to  look  like  one  another.  I'm  not  sure  if  that 
makes  any  sense,  but  I'm  not  sure  if  anything  else  does 
either.  Not  only  that,  but  I  figured  if  I  hung  around  too  long 
I'd  probably  only  get  in  trouble  or  somethin'.  That  always 
happened  to  me.  No  matter  what  I  tried  to  do,  even  if  it 
was  tryin'  to  help  somebody,  I'd  always  get  in  trouble. 

I  remember  this  one  time  when  me  and  my  older 
brother,  Marty,  was  going  to  the  same  elementary  school  — 
he  was  three  grades  ahead  of  me.  One  day  at  recess,  Marty, 
because  he  always  thought  that  he  was  the  best  at  every- 
thing, let  himself  get  pushed  into  a  game  of  marbles  with 
this  other  guy,  Joey  Knight.  A  lot  of  other  kids  were  standin' 
around  watchin'.  All  the  marbles  my  brother  had  in  the 
whole  world  were  on  the  ground.  Jesus,  there  must  have 
been  a  hundred  of  'em.  Joey  Knight,  who  was  a  damn  good 
marble  player,  was  shootin'  his  last  marble.  Just  as  it  was 
about  to  go  into  the  hole  —  because  I  really  didn't  want  to 
see  Marty  lose  —  I  stepped  in  front  of  it.  I  knew  it  really 
wasn't  very  fair,  but  I  figured  it  wasn't  very  fair  of  Joey 
Knight,  who  was  the  best  marble  player  around,  to  push 
Marty  into  playin'  like  that.    Not  only  that,  but  I  thought 


that  if  I  stood  up  to  Joey  everyone  would  be  glad.  But  the 
thing  is,  after  I  did  that,  everyone  started  yellin'  at  me,  and 
Joey  Knight  came  over  and  gave  me  a  damn  hard  slap  on 
the  side  of  my  head  and  asked  me  what  the  hell  I  thought 
I  was  doin'.  Everyone  else  just  stood  around  lookin'  and 
yellin'  for  Joey  to  hit  me  again,  which  he  did.  I  remember 
that  I  started  cryin'  and  ran  away. 

Anyway,  I  was  just  sittin'  around  the  kitchen,  thinkin', 
when  my  best  friend,  David  Milchy,  walked  in.  I  always 
used  to  kid  him  a  lot  about  his  last  name  when  I  didn't  have 
anything  better  to  do.  Boy,  would  he  go  wild.  But  I  couldn't 
help  it.  I  mean,  who  the  hell  has  a  name  like  'Milchy'?  The 
guy  that  came  up  with  a  name  like  that  must  have  been 
snortin'  laughin'  gas  or  somethin'. 

When  he  walked  in,  he  kind  of  just  looked  around  the 
kitchen  for  a  minute.  He  always  used  to  do  that  —  just 
stand  there,  not  say  anything,  and  look  around.  He  was 
kind  of  a  big  guy,  a  lot  bigger  than  me,  but  only  the  kind  of 
big  that  comes  from  always  havin'  your  mouth  stuffed  with 
somethin'.  He  had  long,  black,  curly  hair  and  a  thick,  black 
mustache  that  he  had  to  train  to  curl  up  on  the  ends.  I 
always  told  him  it  looked  stupid  the  way  it  curled  up  and  all, 
but  he  thought  it  looked  good.  He  thought  as  long  as  every- 
one else  was  doin'  it  that  way,  it  must  look  good. 

He  walked  over  to  the  refrigerator,  opened  it  like  always, 
then  stood  there  makin'  dumb  faces  at  all  the  food;  scratchin' 
his  ass. 

"What  the  hell  are  you  lookin'  for  now?"  I  asked. 

"Nothing,"  he  said. 

"Well  then  shut  the  damn  door.  You're  lettin'  all  the 
cold  air  out." 

He  didn't  say  anything.  He  never  did.  He  just  kept 
makin'  those  stupid  faces.  I  waited  for  him  to  close  the 
door  like  I  told  him,  but  he  just  kept  standin'  there.  Boy, 
that  really  gets  me.  If  there's  one  thing  I  can't  stand,  it's 
tellin'  someone  something  and  have  to  wait  an  hour  because 
they  don't  want  to  do  it.   David  used  to  do  that  all  the  time. 

"Hey!  If  you're  going  to  get  somethin'  to  eat,  okay. 
But  if  you're  just  gonna  stand  there  gawkin'  around,  close 
the  damn  door!" 


"Okay,"  he  said.  "Relax.  I'm  not  hurting  your  pre- 
cious refrigerator."  He  looked  everything  up  and  down  one 
more  time,  just  for  spite,  because  he  knew  it  was  gettin'  to 
me.  Before  closin'  the  door  he  latched  on  to  a  chicken  leg, 
and  then  took  half  the  thing  down  in  one  bite.  I  almost  died 
because  he  didn't  stuff  the  whole  thing  down  at  once.  He 
really  made  me  sick  at  times. 

He  was  trying  to  act  funny  when  he  walked  over  to 
the  table  with  this  stupid  duck-like  walk  he  used  to  do,  but 
I  wasn't  about  to  laugh  at  anything  that  ridiculous,  so  he 
stopped  doin'  it  and  sat  down. 

"Hey,  Patch,  my  boy"  he  said.  "How's  the  kid?"  My 
name  is  Patrick,  but  he  always  called  me  Patch.  I  kind  of 
liked  it. 

"I  don't  know,"  I  answered.  "I  was  just  trying  to  figure 
out  what  the  hell  I  was  gonna  to  do  with  myself  now  that 
I'm  all  done  with  school." 

He  opened  his  mouth  and  then  started  laughin'  like  a 
damned  idiot,  which  caused  half  the  chicken  fall  out  on  the 
table.    "What  a  pagan,"  I  said.    I  couldn't  believe  it. 

"What  the  hell,"  he  said  back.  "Calm  down."  He 
picked  up  the  pieces  of  chicken  that  dropped,  and  then  put 
them  back  in  his  mouth.   I  couldn't  believe  that  either. 

"What  the  hell  have  you  go  to  laugh  about  anyway?" 
I  said. 

"You,"  he  said. 

"Me?   What  about  me?" 

"I  was  just  thinking  that  perhaps  you  could  get  a  job 
like  everybody  else.  After  all,  you  have  to  work  to  make 
money,  and  you  have  to  make  money  to  live." 

"Shazam,"  I  said.  "You  must  be  a  God  damn  genius. 
I  mean,  a  real  honest-to-goodness  genius.  Imagine,  being 
able  to  figure  out  somethin'  as  complex  as  that.  And  all  by 
yourself.    Boy,  you're  a  real  whiz. 

"Hey,  look.  I'm  telling  you,"  he  said.  "It  costs  money 
to  live  now-a-days." 

"Gees,"  I  said.  "You  must  be  Einstein's  god  damn 
grandson  or  somethin'." 
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He  stripped  the  rest  of  the  chicken  bone;  then  left  it 
hangin'  in  his  mouth.  He  raised  his  arms  over  his  head  in 
his  stupid  genius  way,  and  then  started  rollin'  his  eyeballs 
around  like  a  mad  man.  I  sensed  somethin'  profound  coming 
—  I  couldn't  wait.  He  finally  took  the  chicken  bone  out  and 
came  up  with  somethin'  really  good. 

"Well,  then.    Why  don't  you  join  the  Army?" 

I  commended  him  once  again  for  sharing  with  me  some 
more  of  his  great  mind.  He  threw  the  chicken  bone  in  the 
ashtray  of  all  places.  It  really  looked  good  covered  with 
ashes  and  all  —  delicious.  I  was  pretty  disgusted,  so  I  told 
him  to  get  rid  of  the  damn  thing  before  I  got  sick.  But  you 
can't  imagine  what  he  did  with  it.  No  kiddin'.  He  picked 
it  out  of  the  ashtray,  walked  over,  and  threw  it  right  out 
the  front  door. 

"What  the  hell  did  you  do  that  for?"  I  asked. 

On  his  way  back  to  the  refrigerator  he  answered,  "It's 
bio-degradable."  He  opened  the  refrigerator  door  and 
grabbed  an  apple.  I  was  gonna  yell  at  him,  but  then  I  had 
a  brainstorm. 

"Hey,  David.    How'd  you  like  to  go  to  San  Diego?" 

In  his  stupid  non-chalant  way  he  said,  "How??  I  don't 
have  any  money." 

"That's  alright.   I've  got  plenty." 

"How  much?" 

"Never  mind.  Just  come  over  here  and  listen."  He 
came  over  right  away,  which  really  surprised  me  —  really. 
But  he  was  sweatin'  like  a  madman  and  he  smelled  like  hell. 

"Go  sit  down  over  there,"  I  said,  pointin'  across  the 
table  to  where  he  was  sittin'  before.  "You  smell  like  some- 
body's God  damn  feet. 

I  must  have  hurt  his  feelin's  because  he  didn't  move. 
He  never  did  anything  you  wanted  him  to  when  his  feelin's 
were  hurt.  I  kind  of  felt  bad  that  I  said  what  I  said,  but 
someone  had  to  say  something'.  I  mean,  there's  no  need  for 
it. 

Anyway,  he  just  kept  standin'  there  stinkin'  up  a  storm, 
slurpin'  on  that  damn  apple.  Finally,  after  he  dribbled  about 
a  gallon  of  apple  juice  on  my  shirt  sleeve,  I  just  got  up, 


swearin'  under  my  breath,  and  moved  to  the  other  side  of 
the  table  myself. 

"What  do  you  have  in  mind?"  he  asked. 

"Hitch,"  I  replied. 

"Hitch?  San  Diego?" 

"Yea,  we  can  leave  right  away." 

"To  San  Diego?" 

"What  the  hell,"  I  shouted.  "You  some  kind  of  deaf 
bastard  or  somethin'?  Yes!  Hitch  to  San  Diego!"  I'm  not 
sure  why  I  said  San  Diego.  My  cousin  went  there  once. 
When  he  came  back,  he  told  me  all  about  the  palm  trees  — 
and  a  bunch  of  other  good  stuff.  I  guess  the  idea  just  popped 
into  my  head.  But  the  thing  is,  I  really  wanted  to  do  some- 
thin' that  not  too  many  people  do  and  see  lots  of  things  at 
the  same  time.  Not  only  that,  but  I  really  couldn't  stand  my 
hometown  anymore,  so  I  guess  where  I  went  didn't  really 
matter  anyway.    I  felt  like  I  was  smotherin'  to  death. 

"You're  nuts"  David  said.  Imagine  someone  who  spits 
apple  juice  all  over  the  place  calling  someone  else  nuts. 
What  a  jerk. 

"Why  not?"  I  asked.    "It's  a  great  idea." 

He  just  kept  starin'  at  me  like  he  was  doin'  to  the 
refrigerator.  I  felt  like  a  frozen  pizza.  But  I  guess  he  was 
thinkin'  it  over  because  he  started  scratchin'  his  ass  again. 
Boy,  he  was  somethin'  else.  Everytime  you  asked  him  a 
question,  you  had  to  watch  him  scratch  his  ass  for  an  hour 
before  gettin'  a  damn  answer. 

Finally.   "You're  nuts,"  he  said  again. 

I  didn't  say  anything  back.  It  probably  wouldn't  have 
done  any  good  anyway.  I  just  all  of  a  sudden  went  up  to 
my  room  and  started  packin'  my  stuff.  Not  much,  just  what 
I  could  fit  in  the  small  knapsack  that  I  had  left  over  from 
boyscouts:  a  couple  of  T-shirts,  pants,  extra  scivies,  two 
long-sleeve  shirts,  one  short-sleeve,  boots,  and  a  few  pairs 
of  socks.  And  last  but  not  least,  my  money  —  about  sixty- 
seven  dollars  and  some  change.  David  followed  and  watched. 

'Aren't  you  going  to  let  your  parents  know  first?"  he 


asked. 


"No,"  I  replied  simply.   "I'll  leave  a  note  or  somethin'." 
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When  I  finished  packin,'  which  was  only  about  a  minute 
or  so,  I'm  not  sure,  I  put  a  clean  shirt  on  and  threw  David 
the  dirty  one.  I  figured  he  could  use  the  apple  juice  more 
than  me.  Then  I  hurried  back  downstairs.  David  was  right 
behind  me  holdin'  the  shirt. 

"Your  parents  are  going  to  be  pretty  upset  when  they 
find  out  you're  gone,  you  know." 

"I  know,"  I  said.   And  I  meant  it. 

"And  that  doesn't  matter?" 

"Of  course  it  does.  But  there  isn't  anything  I  can  do 
about  it  " 

"You  couid  always  wise  up  and  stay  here,"  said  David. 

I  looked  at  him  looking  at  me  and  replied,  "A  shoebox 
isn't  very  big." 

"A  what  isn't  what?" 

"I  said  a  shoebox  isn't  very  big." 

He  shook  his  head.   "You're  nuts,"  he  repeated. 

I  turned  away  and  just  smiled,  even  though  I  was  pretty 
damn  mad  inside.  It  wasn't  easy.  I  can't  stand  anyone  tellin' 
me  I'm  nuts.  Sometimes  I  act  like  it,  but  so  doesn't  every- 
body else  now  and  then.  I  just  can't  stand  it.  I  remember 
when  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade  I  had  to  go  see  a  shrink  be- 
cause I  stayed  back.  I  stayed  back  in  the  third  grade  too. 
I  guess  everybody  must  have  thought  there  was  somethin' 
wrong  with  my  brain  or  somethin',  so  they,  my  parents  I 
mean,  sent  me  to  see  this  child  psychologist  to  see  if  he  could 
figwre  anything  out.  I  remember  he  seemed  like  a  pretty  nice 
guy.  He  didn't  act  like  he  thought  I  was  crazy,  not  like 
everyone  else.  We  just  talked  a  lot,  and  he  showed  me 
pictures  and  stuff  that  I  had  to  make  up  stories  about.  We 
had  a  good  time.  But  the  thing  is,  when  I  left  he  talked  to 
my  parents  and  told  them  that  there  wasn't  anything  wrong 
with  me  except  that  I  was  probably  just  rebellin'  against 
somethin',  like  all  kids,  and  that  it  would  probably  pass  in 
time.  At  least  I'm  not  crazy,  and  I  don't  like  anyone  sayin' 
so. 

Anyway,  David  persisted.  "Look,"  he  said,  "you  have 
to  know  how  much  money  you're  going  to  need,  not  just 
guess  at  it.  You  have  to  make  a  lot  of  preparations;  do  a 
lot  of  planning.  You  have  to  make  everything  secure.  Se- 
curity is  important." 


"Security,  security,"  I  told  him.  I  couldn't  think  of 
anything  else  to  say,  but  I  figured  what  the  hell.  It  made  as 
much  sense  as  anything  else  did. 

I  scribbled  out  a  note  to  my  parents,  picked  up  my 
knapsack,  and  then  walked  out  the  front  door  —  right  out 
the  front.  David  followed  but  wasn't  saying  anything.  I 
looked  up  at  the  sky.  It  seemed  different  somehow.  I  seemed 
different  somehow,  but  I  wasn't  sure  why.  Maybe  it  was  the 
clouds.  They  seemed  a  lot  smoother,  I  think,  or  somethin'. 
I  wasn't  sure.  But  the  thing  is  —  here  I  was  feelin'  really 
good  about  everything  one  minute,  and  the  next  minute  I 
was  trippin'  down  the  damn  stairs.  I  fell  on  the  cement  walk- 
way right  on  my  knees.  Jesus,  did  that  hurt.  I  couldn't 
believe  it.  I  felt  like  cryin',  but  I  knew  David  was  watchin' 
so  I  just  screamed  at  myself,  inside,  for  bein'  so  stupid.  Then 
I  looked  down  near  where  my  foot  was,  and  there  was  that 
Goddamn  chicken  bone.  All  of  a  sudden,  just  for  a  moment, 
I  felt  like  givin'  up  and  wanted  to  go  back  into  the  house. 
Then  I  looked  at  David  who  was  still  holdin'  that  stupid 
shirt  and  realized  that  there  wasn't  anyway  I  could  do  that. 
I  almost  puked.  But  in  spite  of  it,  I  managed  to  get  back  on 
my  feet  and  hobble  across  the  lawn,  which  just  happened  to 
look  like  an  S.P.C.A.  dung  drop  —  and  smelled  even  worse. 
I  never  figured  that  walkin'  out  of  the  house  could  be  so  hard 
to  do. 

At  the  edge  of  the  grass  I  wiped  the  damage  from  the 
bottom  of  my  shoes.  When  I  was  finished,  I  looked  back  at 
David  once  more.  There  he  was  still  standin'  on  the  step 
scratchin'  his  ass,  probably  with  the  chicken  bone.  I  waved, 
but  he  didn't  wave  back.  It  was  almost  as  if  he  couldn't  see 
me  anymore.  Either  that,  or  he  just  didn't  want  to.  So  any- 
way, I  just  kind  of  saluted  the  apple  juice  and  everythin', 
and  then  headed  down  the  street. 

I  didn't  know  what  I  was  goin'  to  do,  or  where  I  was 
goin'  to  do  it,  so  I  just  stopped  and  stuck  out  my  thumb, 
waitin'  for  a  ride.  This  guy  with  this  souped  up  what-ever- 
it-was  comes  screamin'  down  the  street  goin'  my  way.  I 
figured  because  the  car  was  so  cool  that  I'd  be  ridin'  out  of 
town  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  But  the  thing  is,  he  just  stepped 
on  it  and  damn  near  ran  me  over.  And  if  I  hadn't  jumped 
out  of  the  way,  he  would  have.  He  honked  his  horn  as  he 
drove  passed.  All  at  once,  the  sun  seemed  a  lot  hotter;  my 
shoulders  felt  a  lot  heavier,  and  everything  looked  a  lot  big- 
ger than  it  ever  had  before.  And  I  couldn't  help  but  wonder 
what  my  new  found  freedom  would  do  to  me  next. 


Martha  Quinlan 
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/  was  so  close 
to  you 
I  could  see 
the  dark  shadow 
of  your  beard 
even  though 
you'd  just  shaved. 

I  wanted 

to  reach  out  with  my  hand 

touch 

your  face 

squeeze 

your  shoulder 

entwine 

my  fingers  with  yours. 

I  wanted 

some  small  token 

of  physical  contact 

between  us 

so  that  you  would  know — 

you  would  feel — 

that 

I  understand  .  .  . 

I  know  .  .  . 

but 

you  are  after  all 

a  stranger — 

/  was  afraid 

you  would  misunderstand. 

Karen  Moore 


BA  TTERED  CHILD 

Six  years  old 

She  stripped  you  of 

your  right  to  love 
Mother 

you  cried 
until  your  father 

came  home 
To  find  that  you 

had  upset  her 
A  nd  then  it  was 

his  turn 
to  beat  you  about 
and  leave  you  there 

alone 

wondering 
what  you  ever 
could  have  done 
that  was  so  terrible. 

Twenty  years  later 
Still  searching 

for  love 
You  found  me 

and  stayed 
But  you  couldn't  accept 

the  love  I  gave  you 
A  nd  while  I  tried 

to  understand 

why 
You  beat  me  with  words 
A  nd  left  me 

alone 

wondering 
what  I  ever 
could  have  done 
that  was  so  terrible. 

Diane  Mandeville 
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MAN  OF  THE  EARTH 


It's  been  too  long 

since  I  grasped  a  fistful  of  soil 
it's  been  too  long 

since  I  farmed  the  earth 
it's  been  too  long 

since  I  felt  the  sweat  of  honest  toil 
it's  been  too  long 

since  I  got  back  to  the  home  of  my  birth 

I'm  comin'  home 

I'm  leavin'  the  muddy  streets  of  Virginia  City 
I'm  comin'  home 

by  Pullman  car  berth 
I'm  comin'  home 

on  a  riverboat  up  the  Mississippi 
I'm  comin'  home 

to  be  a  man  of  the  earth 

It's  been  too  long 

since  I  chugged  moonshine 
it's  been  too  long 

since  I  was  astride  a  horse's  girth 
it's  been  too  long 

since  I  saw  a  hundred-acre  sunrise 
it's  been  too  long 

since  I  was  a  man  of  the  earth. 

Neil  Roth 


Robin  Tardy 
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Love  does  not  come  from  the  joining  of  two  people 

but 

from  the  sharing  of  two  selves. 

Steve  Caplan 


Susan  Randall 


LEAVING  A  CHILD  AT  THE  BABYSITTERS' 

You  stand 

on  the  outside 

always 

looking  in — 

thumbs 

hooked  nonchalantly 

in  belt  loops 

one  leg 

arrogantly 

straight. 

A  studied  indifference 

mocks 

your  nine  year  old 

face — 

but  your  eyes — 

as  you  turn 

to  wave  a  careless  goodbye — 

remain  in  my  heart 

all  day. 

Karen  Moore 


Elaine  Choate 


ROB 

A  big  man 

Stroking  life  tenderly — 
Curly  haired,  soft  eyed 
dancer . .  . 

James  Cryer 


HELEN 

Helen,  if  I  had  known  you  I  would  have  told  you  a  thing  or  two. 
But  I  never  got  the  chance. 

Helen,  you  were  running  scared.  It  was  fear  you  should  have  feared. 
But  you  never  took  a  chance. 
A  nd  still  you  loved  to  dance. 

Oh  and  I'd  be  watching  you.  It  was  there,  within  your  glance. 

But  somehow  no  one  ever  knew. 
Though  you  were  going  strong. 
You  were  only  holding  on. 

Helen,  the  years  have  disappeared.  Still  you  go  through  my  head. 
I  think  about  the  life  you  led.  I  ask  about  the  things  you  said. 
Helen,  I  was  seven.  Crawling  deep  beneath  your  bed. 
You  told  me  that  I  had  to  go. 
A  nd  then  you  left  instead. 

Brian  Riley 


Karen  Fitzgerald 


MY  SON,  MY  SON 

by  Norine  Robbins 


my  hands,  I  quickly  ran  to  him  to  check  for  any  apparent 
injuries  and,  breathing  a  sigh  of  relief  at  finding  none,  I 
gathered  him  in  my  arms  to  await  his  tale. 


I  was  standing  at  the  kitchen  sink,  finishing  up  the  re- 
mainder of  the  lunch  dishes  and  wondering  what  I  could 
prepare  for  supper;  something  light  I  decided,  since  it  was 
a  hot  July  day,  when  he  burst  through  the  door  —  My  Son, 
My  Son.  Hot  tears  were  streaming  down  his  freckled  cheeks 
and  his  red  hair  was  disheveled,  as  though  in  sympathy  with 
the  remainder  of  his  trembling  three  year  old  frame.   Drying 


What  was  it,  I  wondered,  what  tragedy  had  befallen  my 
child?  Did  that  dog  next  door  tear  up  his  favorite  teddy 
bear  again?  Finally,  I  gently  asked  what  the  problem  was 
and  in  response  he  placed  his  small  hand  in  mine  and  led 
me  through  the  door.  Once  in  the  back  yard,  he  then  led 
me  to  our  maple  tree  under  which  lay  a  small,  dead  sparrow. 


Martha  Quinlan 


Mustering  my  strength,  I  cradled  him  and  spoke  to  him 
of  Heaven  and  the  tiny  bird's  joy  at  being  reunited  with  his 
maker.  We  then  decided  to  give  the  bird  a  special  burial 
and  time  was  spent  in  gathering  a  small  shoe  box,  lining  it 
with  a  soft  remnant  of  material,  placing  the  tiny  creature  in 
it  and  burying  him.  We  even  made  a  small  cross  of  twigs 
gathered  from  the  burnt  summer  lawn.  After  the  job  was 
done,  we  said  a  silent  prayer  over  the  appointed  spot. 


Standing  in  the  shade  of  the  maple  tree  on  that  solemn 
occasion,  my  prayer  was  not  for  the  fallen  sparrow,  but  for 
the  hope  that  God  would  keep  alive  in  my  son  his  concern, 
his  love  for  all  creatures,  human  and  animal.  I  prayed  He 
would  never  let  die  in  my  child  this  communion  with  his 
fellow  inhabitants  of  this  earth. 


Many  years  have  passed  since  that  day.  The  maple  tree 
stands  now  as  a  towering  salute  to  the  wonders  of  nature, 
at  its  feet  lie  many  a  fallen  creature,  including  a  much  loved 
family  cat  named  Marshmellow.  My  son  is  now  eighteen 
years  of  age  —  a  man.  His  thoughts  are  now  concerned 
with  carburetors,  transmissions,  rock  groups  and,  of  course, 
girls.  His  red  hair  is  very  seldom  disheveled,  since  it  was 
washed,  it  seems,  at  intervals  of  about  every  four  hours. 
Tears  have  not  fallon  down  those  still  freckled  cheeks  in 
years  and  he  seems  in  complete  control  of  his  life.  But,  on 
occasion,  when  the  small  child  emerges  and  his  blue  eyes 
soften  with  concern  for  his  fellow  beings,  I  know  that  my 
prayer  under  the  maple  tree  has  been  answered.  My  son  has 
grown  to  be  a  caring  adult,  a  gentle  man. 
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THE  TRAVELLING  DOOM 

by  Douglas  Horton 


In  and  around  the  sulken  buildings  the  fog  slipped 
through,  creeping  into  the  cracks  and  keyholes  of  doorways, 
gliding  through  sculpet  vents,  slithering  into  open  windows. 
Out  in  the  street  the  faint  glow  of  the  lamplight  lit  the  grainy 
haze  as  the  mist  enveloped  the  night,  laying  an  eerie  stillness 
on  the  tiny  island.  The  island  was  fairly  well  deserted  now, 
the  season  being  over,  but  Paul  Drake  remained,  as  he  always 
has,  to  watch  another  year  pass  by.  Sitting  relaxed,  with  his 
feet  up  in  front  of  the  blazing  fireplace,  he  was  reading 
quietly,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  his  fingers  en- 
tangled in  his  scraggly  white  beard.  His  face  was  hard-worn 
from  the  weather,  and  his  bones  a  little  stiffer  than  the  year 
before,  but  his  sharp  blue  eyes  would  still  dart  out  from 
under  his  thick  white  eyebrows  with  a  mischievous  glint 
when  called  upon.  Being  a  well-read  man,  he  was  witty  and 
intelligent,  and  never  stifled  a  crack  at  someone  else's  ex- 
pense. He  had  had  a  good  season  with  the  tourists  and  was 
looking  forward  to  a  winter  of  no  great  calamities. 


His  dog  Flack,  a  large  Black  Labrador  Retriever,  no- 
ticed the  eerie  fog  first.  He  began  to  sniff  about  the  room, 
agitated,  and  started  to  whine  before  his  master  took  notice 
of  him.  As  this  was  unusual  of  Flack,  Drake  wondered  what 
could  be  wrong.  He  got  up  and  reached  for  his  jacket  and 
sensed  something,  something  in  the  air,  something  not  quite 
the  usual.  Chuckling  to  himself,  he  shrugged  it  off,  opened  the 
door  for  Flack  and  gasped  as  he  took  in  the  scene  outside. 
It  was  as  though  a  great  black  wall  had  been  pushed  right 
up  to  his  doorway.  Such  an  overall  blackness  pervaded  that 
the  soft  light  from  his  warm  cottage  would  not  even  dare  to 
spill  to  the  steps  outside.  Flack  shivered  and  nosed  the  air 
cautiously.  As  he  padded  unenthusiastically  out  the  door- 
way he  seemed  to  vanish  entirely.  Drake  followed,  wary, 
feeling  the  darkness  wrap  itself  around  him  as  he  stepped. 
He  closed  the  door  behind  him  and  stood  in  the  night's  still- 
ness, as  Flack  had,  to  "sniff"  the  odd,  dank,  air.  Due  to 
the  thickness  of  the  fog  the  road  could  not  even  be  seen 


Ralph  Rozell 
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from  the  front  of  the  house,  save  for  the  lone  streetlamp, 
which  glimmered  no  more  than  if  it  were  the  tip  of  a  lit 
cigar.  The  fog  had  brought  an  absolute  blackness  and  al- 
lowed for  no  lightening  from  stars  or  moon.  Drake,  resisting 
an  impulse  to  step  immediately  back  into  the  warmth  of  his 
cottage,  decided  to  check  on  the  boats  instead.  Flack,  who 
generally  bounded  to  the  lead,  followed  reluctantly  at  his 
master's  hells,  wishing  rather  to  turn  back  and  curl  safely 
in  his  own  corner  pillow. 

It  was  less  than  a  quarter  mile  to  the  shoreline  and  the 
docks  where  Drake  moored  his  cruiser,  although  it  took  the 
better  of  twenty  minutes  to  arrive,  stumbling  through  the 
pitch  darkness.  Drake  felt  that  it  couldn't  be  so,  but  the  air 
began  to  feel  thicker,  darker  as  he  stepped,  and  his  feet  met 
the  water  before  his  eyes  did.  As  he  peered  into  the  dense 
air,  the  difference  between  sea  and  sky  was  indistinguishable. 
Drakes  nerves  were  on  edge,  he  had  never  seen  a  night  so 
quiet,  so  still.  As  he  stood  on  the  dock  beside  his  boat  he 
could  not  even  hear  the  sound  of  rippling  water  at  the  tide's 
edge  .  .  .  "An  uncanny  evening  this  is,"  he  muttered  to  him- 
self as  he  felt  for  the  ship's  lines  and  checked  the  lock  on 
the  cabin  door.  "This  eerie  silence  increases,"  he  thought 
on,  scanning  the  vile  serenity.  He  looked  about  nervously 
and  checked  once  more  to  see  that  all  was  in  order,  paused 
for  a  moment,  shook  his  head,  and  turned  to  head  back  to 
the  cottage.  As  he  did  so  Flack  yelped,  for  he  was  prac- 
tically sitting  on  his  master's  boots  by  this  time.  The  noise 
was  unnatural  in  the  ominous  silence  of  the  evening  and 
was  swallowed  by  the  blackness  as  quickly  as  it  was  uttered. 
No  sounds  echoed,  or  reverberated,  or  contained  substance. 
The  yelp  was  absorbed.  The  two  made  their  way  back 
cautiously. 

In  the  village  on  this  side  of  the  island,  there  was  no 
one  left  but  Drake,  Herb  Habely;  who  owned  the  hardware 
store,  and  Al  Murdock;  who  ran  the  marina.  All  other  life 
in  the  off-season  was  centered  on  the  west  side,  the  side 
closest  to  the  mainland.  Old  Drake  had  always  liked  it  that 
way.  Tonight  though,  this  god-awful  black  vacuum  of  a 
night,  he  fairly  wished  that  all  those  neighbors  that  he  had 
had  through  the  summer  were  here  to  take  the  ominous  edge 
out  of  the  evening.  The  fire  had  burned  low  by  the  time  he 
and  Flack  re-entered  the  cottage.  Drake  refilled  the  pot  for 
coffee  and  spoke  a  few  encouraging  words  to  the  dog.  He 
was  bent  down  to  rekindle  the  flame  when  the  knock  came 
upon  the  door. 


Drake  started  at  the  sound  and  looked  at  Rack,  who 
was  always  a  protective  take-charge  bull  of  a  dog.  Flack 
cast  a  quick,  fearful  glance  to  his  master  and  dove  shivering 
under  the  couch.  Drake  hesitated;  he  had  never  seen  the 
dog  act  so  oddly.  He  stepped  over  to  the  door  warily,  for 
neither  he  nor  Flack  had  heard  approaching  footsteps.  He 
was  surprised  to  notice  a  trembling  begin  in  his  fingers.  The 
knock  came  again  upon  the  door.  "Ah,  this  accursed  night 
is  setting  my  own  bones  to  terror."  He  thought,  "Who  could 
it  be  but  Al  or  Herb,  no  doubt  needing  a  hand  in  this  fear- 
some darkness?" 

Old  Drake  was  a  wise  old  man  and  had  seen  many 
strange  things  in  his  days,  but  it  still  took  him  a  moment  to 
unhook  his  tongue  from  the  back  of  his  throat  when  he 
heard  the  strange  voice  through  the  door. 

"I  would  like  to  arrange  a  small  business  deal  Mr. 
Drake,  one  that  will  no  doubt  suit  your  needs  as  well  as 
my  own  if  you  would  please  be  so  kind  as  to  hear  me  out." 

Drake  began  to  quiver.  "Yes?"  He  replied,  "and  who 
might  you  be,  in  this  terrible  time  of  night,  to  be  discussing 
business?"  He  found  himself  unable  to  stop  his  body  from 
breaking  into  an  unstoppable  tremble.  Who  could  this  stran- 
ger be,  he  wondered,  in  this  odd  season,  in  this  odd  night? 

"My  ship  has  foundered  on  the  rocks  not  far  from  here 
due  to  the  ineptitude  of  one  of  my  crewmen,"  the  voice 
went  on.  "If  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  me  in,  per- 
haps we  can  discuss  my  offer." 

Drake  found  the  manner  of  voice  to  be  reassuring  and 
began  to  calm  a  bit.  After  a  moment  he  thought  "why  not?" 
and  prudently  opened  the  door  a  crack  to  view  a  slim,  tall 
figure,  who  seemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  very  darkness  itself. 
As  he  stepped  in,  it  was  as  a  shadow  taking  form;  the  dim 
light  of  the  fireplace  gave  dimension  to  the  shape  of  the  man 
and  the  dancing  light  reflected  a  set  of  dignified  features. 
He  appeared  to  be  well-to-do,  wearing  a  long  black  coat 
with  buttons  of  opal,  black  pants  and  boots,  with  nothing 
but  the  touch  of  a  white  ruffle  poking  through  the  collar  of 
this  coat.  There  was  a  royal  air  about  him  and  his  sharp 
but  elegant  features,  his  dark  eyebrows  and  hair.  A  pencil- 
thin  mustache  only  enhanced  his  sense  of  refinement.  Flack 
cowered  back  further  below  the  couch.  Drake  glanced  a 
curious  eyeball  at  him. 
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"What  services  might  I  perform  for  a  gentleman  such 
as  yourself  sir?"  Drake  asked  politely,  holding  in  his  nervous- 
ness at  the  stranger's  countenance. 

"Mr.  Drake,"  the  stranger  began,  "as  I  have  told  you, 
my  ship  and  I  have  foundered  on  the  rocks  not  far  from 
here.  We  have  some  very  important  cargo  to  move,  and  it 
is  imperative  that  it  be  done  before  the  break  of  day."  He 
looked  at  Drake  closely.  "The  island  for  which  it  is  des- 
tined is  not  far." 

Drake  exploded.  "You  mean  to  go  by  sea?!"  He  didn't 
know  who  this  man  was,  but  the  proposal  was  unthinkable. 
"With  that  utter  darkness  out  there  that's  inconceivable! 
You  tell  me  even  your  ship  went  off  course  in  this  hopeless 
gloom!"  Drake  sat  down.  "I'm  afraid  that  I  couldn't  begin 
to  think  of  taking  that  task  on  tonight,  my  well-dressed  man, 
besides  the  fact  that  there  is  no  other  island  within  forty 
miles  of  here." 

"I  daresay  Mr.  Drake,"  the  stranger  replied  calmly, 
"that  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  there  is  an  island, 
and  it  is  mine,  about  four  miles  due  Northeast  from  this 
very  spot." 

"Impossible,"  Drake  retorted.  "I  happen  to  know  every 
inch  of  these  surrounding  seas,  and  for  certain  that  there  is 
no  island  anywhere  near  here." 

The  stranger  went  on,  however,  and  argued  with  Drake 
that  there  actually  was  such  a  place.  This  went  on  for  a 
long  while,  Drake  very  doubtful  of  the  other's  credibility, 
and  the  air  outside  grew  denser  still.  By  the  stranger's  per- 
suasive manner  alone  did  he  finally  prevail,  under  his  terms, 
to  secure  the  use  of  Drake  and  his  ship  through  the  night. 
The  terms  were  simple.  Drake  would  not  speak  to  the  men 
nor  attempt  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  stranger.  The 
cargo  was  not  to  be  touched,  and  Drake  "would  be  the  wiser" 
to  keep  the  thought  from  his  mind. 

And  in  return  for  such  mysterious  services?  It  was  sure 
to  be  a  comely  catch,  for  all  the  suspicious  peculiarities  com- 
prised therein.  They  haggled  and  bargained  and  bartered 
and  dealt,  and  the  offers  must  have  been  compelling  indeed, 
for  Drake  finally  conceded  and  off  they  went,  into  the  raven 
pitch-blackness  of  the  misty  night. 

As  they  left  the  cottage,  Drake  was  still  certain  that 
there  was  no  island  to  the  Northeast  of  him  and  was  con- 


fident that  the  stranger  and  his  crew  would  still  be  aboard 
after  a  futile  journey.  He  noticed  again  the  manner  in  which 
the  stranger  blended  into  the  blackness  as  they  stepped  out- 
side. Drake  struggled  to  stay  one  pace  behind  the  man, 
which  was  difficult,  for  he  could  barely  make  out  the  stran- 
ger's contour  as  they  headed  for  the  water.  Drake  assumed 
the  darkness  did  not  bother  the  stranger,  for  he  tread  as 
assuredly  as  if  it  were  broad  daylight.  When  they  arrived  at 
the  dock,  the  stranger  was  met  by  a  dark  hulking  figure. 
Because  of  the  extreme  darkness  Drake  could  not  discern 
any  noticeable  features,  yet  watched  as  best  he  could.  Im- 
mediately after  the  stranger  spoke  a  few  low  words  to  the 
figure  three  others  started  scurrying  aboard  large  chests, 
some  long  and  thin,  others  short  and  squat,  all  looking  very 
heavy  and  cumbersome  to  bear.  Coming  from  the  shadows, 
they  made  scarcely  a  sound  as  they  moved  their  burdens 
from  the  shore  onto  the  boat.  Drake  realized  that  they 
could  have,  and  probably  had  been,  there,  lurking  about,  as 
he  and  Flack  had  been  checking  the  craft  earlier.  Their 
mysteriousness  began  to  grow  on  Drake,  their  mechanical 
manners  as  they  moved  about,  collectively  a  group  so  effi- 
cient that  the  cruiser  was  fully  laden  in  a  scant  ten  minutes. 
With  the  crew  and  goods  on  board,  the  ship  settled  as  low 
as  could  ever  be  construed  as  safe.  Drake  was  suflering  a 
number  of  misgivings  concerning  the  trip.  Becoming  a 
deeper,  inkier  black,  the  air  was  such  that  he  had  trouble 
finding  the  ignition  for  his  key.  He  voiced  his  apprehension, 
but  the  stranger  abruptly  told  him  that  he  would  direct  the 
way.    There  would  be  no  turning  back  now  in  any  case. 

Following  the  stranger's  orders,  Drake  headed  out  of 
the  bay.  Peering  through  into  the  fog,  the  stranger  gave  his 
directions  as  though  he  could  see  clearly,  which  now  Drake 
believed  to  be  so.  He  could  scarcely  see  the  wheel  in  front 
of  his  eyes,  and  could  by  no  means  see  what  lay  in  the  ocean 
ahead.  He  was  relying  fully  on  the  stranger,  and  uncertain- 
ties plagued  his  mind.  In  the  stern  sitting  on  their  hoard  of 
boxes  were  the  four  hulking  figures  whom  as  yet  had  not 
uttered  a  single  sound.  The  only  object  clearly  visible  to 
Drake's  eyes  was  the  soft  green  glow  of  the  compass  which 
lit  nothing  other  than  the  dial  itself.  Now,  as  they  headed 
into  the  open  sea  the  pointer  showed  them  to  be  heading  due 
Northeast. 

Drake's  feelings  as  he  cruised  were  clearly  mixed.  Upon 
the  moment  he  had  laid  eyes  on  the  stranger  he  was  engulfed 
in  a  complete  awe,  restraining  a  fear  that  threatened  to  over- 
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power  him.  Calming  Drake  a  bit  was  the  man's  character, 
his  exactness  of  manners,  though  only  enough  to  sustain 
himself  through  this  excursion.  A  soothing,  comforting 
sense  of  assurance  pervaded  the  atmosphere  about  the  stran- 
ger, yet  there  was  an  undercurrent  present,  of  dread  fore- 
boding. Drake  shook  his  head.  He  thought  of  Flack,  who 
had  never  ventured  to  move  from  below  the  couch,  and  pre- 
sumed that  he  was  still  there,  quivering.  Since  the  moment 
the  front  door  opened,  the  man  had  not  left  Drake's  side.  If 
he  had  had  the  chance,  he  would  surely  have  thought  twice 
about  this  awkward  venture.  Yet  the  man  induced  confi- 
dence, for  some  inexplicable  reason  exuded  trust,  and  Drake 
almost  believed  that  they  would  find  an  island  out  there. 
Still,  he  knew  that  was  impossible. 

Thirty  minutes  they  drove,  the  stranger  giving  orders 
only  once  or  twice  to  realign  the  direction  of  the  cruiser. 
Drake  pondered  over  the  flat,  black  calm  of  the  ocean;  he 
had  never  seen  the  sea  so  still.  His  thoughts  grew  more 
troubled.  "Can  it  be,"  he  wondered  incredulously,  "that  the 
air  grows  thicker,  the  sea  more  black?  And  this  man!  How 
does  he  know  my  name,  my  ship?  What  will  become  of  me 
if  there  is  no  island  to  meet  them?"  Becoming  agitated  with 
the  penetrating  silence,  Drake  wished  for  no  more  than  to 
deposit  the  deplorable  creatures  and  be  done  with  this  eerie 
mission. 

A  vast  vacuum,  the  center,  if  it  was  possible,  of  all  the 
darkness  about  lay  ahead  of  Drake.  A  tangible,  solid  black- 
ness which  Drake  felt  as  the  source  of  all  his  ill-begotten 
apprehensions.  He  slowed  the  boat,  and  the  stranger  came 
to  his  side,  affirming  his  suspicions,  and  directed  Drake  as 
to  where  to  dock.  "This  cannot  be,"  thought  Drake.  "I  have 
covered  every  inch  of  these  waters;  there  is  no  land!" 

"See  for  yourself,"  the  stranger  said  invading  his 
thoughts.  The  boat  had  stopped  now,  landing  perfectly  by 
the  stranger's  directions,  bumping  against  some  flat-topped 
boulders  on  the  shore.  A  shore!  Incredulously,  Drake 
turned  the  spotlight  to  the  object  in  question  and  nearly 
swallowed  his  tongue.  Doing  little  more  than  throwing  a 
murky  beam  into  the  fog,  the  light  was  still  strong  enough 
to  reveal  what  Drake  knew  could  not  be,  a  bank  of  desolate 
swamp  and  marshy  areas.  His  mouth  gaped  open  and  he 
turned  to  the  stranger  in  wide-eyed  fear.  "What  manner  of 
place  might  this  be?"  he  asked  the  man.  "To  what  pit  of 
blackness  have  I  travelled  tonight?" 


The  stranger  said  nothing  and  watched  the  four  hulks  of 
men  begin  to  haul  their  boxes  from  off  the  ship.  Then  sud- 
denly, "You  will  follow  the  exact  course  on  your  return  trip. 
With  the  fog  lifting  soon,  there  should  be  no  difficulties." 

As  he  stepped  off  the  stranger  could  not  be  seen  and 
the  boat  seemed  to  slip  away  from  the  blackness;  or  was  it 
the  other  way  around?   "Strange  visitor,"  Drake  called  out. 

"Don't  ask,"  was  the  soft  deep  reply. 

"But  I  must  know!  You  must  tell  me  at  least  this  one 
thing,"  Drake  shouted  as  the  boat  drifted  farther  apart  from 
the  void,  "the  nature  of  my  cargo  this  terrible  evening!" 

"My  good  friend  Paul  Drake,"  continued  the  voice,  as 
though  it  were  but  an  inch  away,  "you  would  request  your 
own  doom,  if  it  were  packaged  in  a  tempting  enough  man- 
ner. Now  begone!"  He  yelled,  and  as  the  words  came  forth, 
Drake's  spot  went  off,  throwing  him  to  despair  in  the  dark 
charcoal  gloom.  With  a  rush  the  sea  was  suddenly  a  torrent 
about  him  and  waves  began  to  crash  upon  his  vessel.  He 
shrieked,  stricken  with  an  unstoppable  terror.  The  craft 
careened  and  tossed  in  the  stormy  chop,  rolled  and  turned 
and  took  in  water.  Grabbing  the  controls  and  slamming  the 
throttle  forward,  Drake  spun  the  wheel  to  one  side.  With 
the  wind  howling  to  a  hurricane  intensity,  his  hair  wet  and 
flying  about  as  the  boat  went  around  and  around  in  circles, 
bouncing  and  heaving  and  slapping  off  the  crests  of  the 
swirling  caps  of  waves,  reaching  an  indeterminate  height, 
his  mouth  locked  open  in  one,  long,  piercing,  inextinguish- 
able scream. 

Awakening  beneath  a  brilliant  display  of  the  stars  he 
lay  half-covered  with  water  on  the  floorboards  of  the  cruiser. 
Bruised  and  beaten,  he  grasped  the  gunwales,  pulled  himself 
to  his  knees  and  peered  over  the  edge.  He  was  almost 
blinded  by  the  dazzling  light  that  filled  the  sky.  Ecstatic 
with  joy  that  he  was  still  alive,  he  raised  his  arms  to  the 
moon,  bright  white  in  the  center  of  the  sky,  and  began  a 
release  of  all  his  emotions  at  once.  Paul  Drake,  kneeling  in 
his  half-swamped  cruiser,  arms  stretched  to  the  moon,  half- 
crying,  half-laughing  hysterically,  looked  completely  insane. 
As  he  slowly  came  to  his  senses  he  nursed  the  crippled  ship 
back  to  port,  turned  to  look  behind  him  once  to  see  what  he 
had  left,  and  thought  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  murky  cloud 
of  blackness  vanishing  silently  into  the  east.  He  dared  to 
dwell  upon  it  no  further. 
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Chris  Giffee 
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Watching  ducklings  splash, 
I  remembered  wet  droplets 
cooling  my  feathers. 


Cops  and  robbers  done, 

Came  umbrella 'd  leaps  from  roofs, 

Then  hot  bubble  baths. 


A  cross  windswept  roads 
crisp  leaves  do  lobster  dances 
before  tires  crush  them. 


Pat  Mikulak 
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Russ  Kendall 


LOVE'S  BURNING  SLOW 


Time  came  sifting  through 

the  other  day 

And  brought  with  it 

Chamomile,  and  Comphry  leaves  — 

Hours  of  tea  and  talk 

by  the  fire,  Burning  slow 

Burning  a  bright 

warm  glow  in  our  hearts 
Sounds  came  sifting  through 
the  sounds 

And  brought  singing  whispers 
of  love,  resting  on  your  quiet  lips 

by  the  fire,  Burning  slow 

Burning  a  bright 

warm  glow  .  .  . 

James  Cryer 


.-•TA     ■ 
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Martha  Quinlan 
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SIMPLE  SADNESS 

So  it  was  for  my  love  to  you 

that  my  heart  died  away  on  the  day; 

and  so's  the  sun  to  the  morning  dew 

as  you  brighten  I  wither  away. 

the  spark  you  ignited  continues  to  grow 

as  I  see  your  life  shimmer  and  gleam. 

In  the  evening  you're  warm,  and  you're  soft,  and  you  glow, 

and  I  live  so  we  touch  in  a  dream. 

Yes  I  live  so  we  touch  in  a  dream  that  I  have 
of  soft  summer  evenings  in  June; 
of  silhouette  strolls  on  a  beach,  oh  I  crave 
to  behold  your  brown  eyes  by  the  moon. 

But  I  dream  so  the  touching  we  had  can  be  saved 

in  the  dark  night  we  share  in  the  vision  we  made 
'for  the  dawn  you'll  be  gone  to  your  new  skies  of  blue 
and  I'll  lie  till  you  dry  all  my  teardrops  of  dew. 


Douglas  Horton 


Kari  Lee 


Steven  Burke 
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FEAR 

Fear  can  be  the  finger  that  pulls  the  trigger, 

that  awakens  us  to  regret. 

But  fear  can  also  be  the  mad  bull 

unleased  in  a  moments  panic. 

unleashed  in  a  moments  panic. 

Tearing  up  the  stifling  walls  of  safety  by  their  roots 

and  scattering  them  to  the  wind  like  so  many  smothering  weeds. 

It  can  be  through  fear  that  we  are  finally  unafraid. 

Brian  Riley 


Rob  McCarter 
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14  FEBRUARY 

May  I  reach  you? 

May  I  touch  your  fingertips, 

Move  aside  the  soft  hair 

A  nd  whisper  in  your  ear 

The  strange,  self-embracing  thrill 

Your  coming  brings  to  me? 

May  I  take  you  by  the  hand 

And  stroll  in  sunlight, 

Or  sit  beside  you 

A  nd  discover  once  again 

How  like  we  are? 

May  I  rejoice  in  this? 

May  I  give  you 

My  peace  of  mind  to  keep? 

May  I  trust  you  with  my  skin, 

With  my  heart? 

Will  you  guard  them  carefully? 

Will  you  be 

My  Valentine? 

George  Hoar 


HE 

I  am  part  of  him,  I  carry  his  name  .  .  . 

I  must  carry  on,  He  will  give  me  strength  I  am  told  .  .  . 

He  will  always  be  with  you,  I  am  told  .  .  . 

He  has  had  a  good  life,  I  am  told  .  .  . 

He  was  well  respected,  loved,  cared  for  I  am  told  .  .  . 

He  will  never  be  forgotten  I  am  told  .  .  . 

He  will  be  very  missed  I  am  told  .  .  . 

He  loved  his  family,  friends,  work,  life  I  am  told  .  .  . 

and  I  tell  you  I  am  his 

daughter .  . 

Leslie  Shane 
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THE  DUNES 

Like  the  waves  they  rise  and  fall — 

a  sea  of  sand  and  bending  grass. 
Forever  changing  with  Mother  Nature's 

whim  and  wind. 
Remains  of  lives  long  past  appear, 

and  then  are  gone  beneath  this  peaceful 

sea. 
Appear,  and  then  are  cast  beneath — 
Appear,  and  then  are  cast  beneath — 

Rob  McCarter 


Susan  Clemence 
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